XII. The House of Lords

A fter Lord Granville's overtures in 1886, no further attempt
xjLwas made to induce Halifax to join any Government. Nor,
it is safe to assume, would an invitation, if given, have been ac-
cepted. In Halifax's view the Liberals, always unsound on
Church questions, had, with the departure of Mr- Gladstone
and the Whigs, become a menace both to Church and State.
The Conservatives were not very much better because, al-
though heirs to a nobler tradition, they sinned obstinately and
repeatedly against the light. If Halifax had had to take a label,
he would probably have called himself a Liberal Unionist, but
the designation hardly fitted a man who was never a Liberal
and, on the other hand, was not a passionate Unionist. Nor
did the contradiction end at that. It might be supposed that
among the Liberal Unionists Halifax would have found his
greatest affinity with the Duke of Devonshire, the last of the
Whigs, whom he regarded as *a great gentleman.* Actually
his sympathies were rather with the Radical Mr. Chamber-
lain, whose vigour, resource, and pugnacity pleased him. But
he was really a cross-bencher, critical of Conservative and in
opposition to Liberal Governments, particularly of the ad-
ministration which came into power in 1905 and by 1907 had
become 'the most detestable government that we have ever

seen.*1

Halifax attended the House of Lords regularly and often
spoke. Generally his interventions were on ecclesiastical or
semi-ecdesiastical questions, such as Education, Divorce, or the
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. Occasionally he spoke on other